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VOLTAIRE AT FERNEY 


P, RFECTLY happy now, he looked at his estate. 


d nd 


A 101 


oon 


The 


ft 


An exile making watches glanced up as he passed 
went on working; where a hospital was rising fast, 
ner touched his cap; an agent came to tell 

of the trees he’d planted were progressing well. 


white alps glittered. It was summer. He was very 


great. 


in Paris where his enemies 


spered that he was wicked, in an upright chair 


1) } 


woman longed for death and letters. He would 
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“Nothing is better than life”. But was it? Yes, the fight 
Against the false and the unfair 
Was always worth it. So was gardening. Civilize. 


Cajoling, scolding, scheming, cleverest of them all, 

He’d had the other children in a holy war 

Against the infamous grown-ups; and, like a child, been sly 
And humble, when there was occasion for 

The two-faced answer or the plain protective lie, 

But, patient like a peasant, waited for their fall. 


And never doubted, like D’Alembert, he would win: 

Only Pascal was a great enemy, the rest 

Were rats already poisoned ; there was much, though, to be 
done, 

And only himself to count upon. 

Dear Diderot was dull but did his best; 


Rousseau, he’d always known, would blubber and give in. 


Night fell and made him think of women: Lust 

Was one of the great teachers; Pascal was a fool. 

How Emilie had loved astronomy and bed; ' 
Pimpette had loved him too, like scandal; he was glad. 

He’d done his share of weeping for Jerusalem: As a rule, 

It was the pleasure-haters who became unjust. 
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W.H. Auden 


Yet, like a sentinel, he could not sleep. The night was full 
of wrong, 

Earthquakes and executions: Soon he would be dead, 

And still all over Europe stood the horrible nurses 

Itching to boil their children. Only his verses 

Perhaps could stop them: He must go on working: Over- 
head, 

The uncomplaining stars composed their lucid song. 


W. H. Auden 
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NOCTURNE 


Under the bed the shoes 

Wait for the morning. Heat 
Curls the newspapers and bends 
The midnight street, the moon 
3urns, the stone 

Library lions sit and sweat 


Falls from their sculptured eyes 


Together they lie 
Upon the empty pillow, arms 
Unlaced by heat but hair 
Mingling like moss together 


Uneasily 
He turns. They have sewn up his heart 
By flashlight, there is pain, he will convalesce 
In a garden bounded by bombs. A _ neon 
Newspaper takes fire before his eyes, the words 
Grow red and ghastly JEW His mind 
Is raked with light He cries, 
There is a blowtorch in his head, his bones 
Begin to burn, the cannibals 


Dismember him. 


Aware - 
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He cannot wake, under the sleeping lid 
The eye grows great and glazed 


He calls, 


He finds her lying dead 


Beatrice Goldsmith 


Upon a park bench (yellow, marked for Jews) 


It’s Union Square he says, but she is dead 


The stars fall hot as ashes and he cries 
With shut and slumbering eyes. 


She feels 
No danger. Thirst 
Sleeps on her face, she dreams 
Of snow, her mouth 
Is full of snow her tongue 
Is spiced with frost she walks 
In a gown of leaf-green glass 
(With a blue bolero) smoking 
An icy cigarette. Somnambulant 
She walks her hands 
Colder than milk. She smiles 


And tilts her cellophane umbrella 


O this snow! 
It fills and girdles the still moon 
And sleeps in the armpits of trees 

this snow 
Drops cool as butterflies 
Upon her lips and eyes. 
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Undone 

By dreams they lie, the heat 

Prisons their arms, the milk 

Sours on the sill. Distraught 

He turns and cannot wake. She 

Smiles. But from the street 

There comes the midnight speech 

Of feet, and where the tower stands 
Electric over the square the clock 

moves incandescent hands. 


. : tee 
Beatrice Goldsmith 
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WHEN RIMBAUD CAME TO CHARLEROI 


Au Cabaret Vert: 5 p.m. 


[From the French of Arthur Rimbaud] 


After a week of cuffing up my shoes 

On flinty roads, I came to Charleroi old 

And sank down at the Green Café to choose 
Some butter-bread and ham not hot or cold. 
Blissful, my legs beneath the green cloth laid, 

I scanned the decorations: tapestries 

Naive—oh, splendid! when the bosomy maid 
Loomed up amongst them with her leering eyes 
(It’s not a kiss, I wager, she would dread!) 
And grinned to put before me butter-bread 
And ham laid on a platter damask-lined— 

Ham pink-and-white with garlic dressed; and filled 
My glass to foam-top, shot aglow and frilled 
With rays the golden sun had left behind. 


Translated by J. E. Scruggs 
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COMMENCEMENT ORATION 


I speak once more, with the green vines hanging, 
Mottling the leaded panes; and the grass mumbles 
The platitude of spring. I watch your faces: 
You look with accusing eyes. . . . At best I have 
Only a cage of instances that writhe 

And intertwine, fangéd and venomous. 


We came a hard way to a dark place, 

Found stone walls, spotlight slashes, a glow 

Of foggy light around the entrance. Inside, 

We are at once too early and too late. 

Here are all the data of execution: 

The scene, the doomed, watchers, the instruments. 


But is it rope or gun or sword or cross 

The robot executioner selects? 

We hear the smooth purr of machinery; 

His head jerks; here to there; the green light touches 
The cubed head; the steel-clawed hand selects 

The tool of death; the cubed head turns again. 


But steel eyes cannot single out the doomed. 
The robot jerks in menace towards the crowd; 
We hear the smooth machinery; he comes 
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George Marion O’Donnell 


Faster, nodding that horrible cubed head; 
We run, falling blindly. . . . My generation, 


I have re-crossed these frontiers of the mind. 


We stood beside a wall. Across the street, 
The movie marquee—lights and a tall sign 
Cl 

A Shirley Temple doll, oak-tree high, 
Teetered, fell, caught to the sign, melted 


To flowing light and crashed the glass marquee. 


x erect to the roof. On the parapet 





The instant when it fell I saw the door-man: 
Sticks breaking in a uniform, the mouth 
Open without sound, speech of the dead. 
Then from each bulb the white-hot filament 
Shot, white lines angling the air, 

Needling the wall behind us with white fire. 


The lines, and a six-inch nimbus of heat around 
Each line. The hot wires striking. And we lay 
Flat on the sidewalk; crowds were rushing in; 
We heard the sirens. The wall by which we fell 
Had one deep crack in the base; a spider web 


Was intricate across it. . . . If I speak 
Too much of horror, forgive me. I can see 
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Through the windows, past the vines, night falling. 
The wastes of Asia now are harried with dawn, 
But here it is night and another country, and Asia 
Does not concern us. When shall we think of life 
If not in spring, with the green vine twisting 


Out of the earth, while the caged instances 
Wait, the robot stalks, the spider builds, 
And I speak tediously, having returned? 
I tell you this: It will not end tonight; 
I tell you we are neither powerful nor 
Terrible, and our valedictions are quiet. 


George Marion O’Donnell 














DEAR WOLF 


A singing saint was once your friend. 

He had no weapon. He would not hide. 
He went to meet you in the road, 

he spoke to you, held out his hand. 


He said, Dear Wolf. O terrible shape, 
O haunter of the wood beneath our hill, 
whose voice is heard when our forge is still, 
who nears, from whom we would escape 


though our feet are sand, our throats refuse 
the cry—dear Wolf, dear Wolf—now come. 
Here are our sheep. This is our home 
with all we have to give or lose 


except your fang within the soul, 
vour scar upon the mind. Dear Wolf— 
rapacious, fearful, most needy self— 


as we forgive—here is your bowl. 


Grace Fallow Norton 
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TWO POEMS 


FIRST CROSSING 


Goodbye, dear Fatherland, I won’t stay long, 
Nor bring dishonor on the family name. 

But fifty thousand tourists can’t be wrong: 

I go to find quaint things of foreign fame. 


This silly muscle beating on my ribs, 

The big boat’s engine thrumming down below, 
Regret to leave your Democratic Nibs 

But both of us are all tuned up to go. 


Please do not notice that I almost wept 

Or tell me what to take when seas are rough. 
I'll miss you now and then. But you have kept 
Me tied to your suspenders long enough. 


POSTCARD FROM GENEVA 


The swans are still here, real upon the lake, 
Drawn in white crayon, against incredible blue, 
Their candid eyes expecting crusts or cal 

Upon a far blue sky Mont Blanc comes true 
Once more today, part mountain and part cloud 
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Ruth Evelyn Henderson 


The sun plays rainbow lights upon the Jet 

And spreads a golden gauze around the crowd. 
I close my eyes and open them and yet 

The picture stays. A small boy skipping rocks 

Is spinning blue webs in the lake. The day 

Is actual, for tongues of honest clocks 

Count out the harmonious hour, firm and clear. 
And should a dreamer rise and go away 

And wake far off, this dream would still be here. 


Ruth Evelyn Henderson 


THE TIME OF DELICATE PETALS 


The spiraled springtime bud is hard, 
the rain cannot invade it; 

and the rose-tree’s haw in winter 

is impervious to snows. 

But there is a time of delicate petals 
which even a breeze may shatter; 
defenseless is the full blown rose. 


May Williams Ward 
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DURUTTI 


The bullet shall not harry him again, 
Who with pacific men, 


The legions in their windrows laid, 
Awaits the clod, the spade. 


But we who keep a quiet bed 
May be the dead, 


If breathing be the difference; 
Or lights the sense 


To less than candles in a tomb 
Or lanterns on a wagonboom 


That throw a jolted eye of light 
On the blind night. 


The world’s so small that it’s become the stake 
For those who wake. 


And we know—who still use the air— 
What’s planted there: 


Not broken days, not chunks of steel, not mud— 
But sun-warmed blood. . . 
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Boris Todrin 


Scythe, reaper, hammer, plow, 
Are ready now. 


Boris Todrin 


WORDS SAID FOR COMFORT 


Music might have a cure for this, or poems, 
Read slowly, under the lamp, as day disperses: 
My grief might learn the dignity of Priam’s; 
My guilt in Helen’s guilt achieve katharsis. 


Troy was a statelier town than mine, and lower 
It lies, not one stone with another married. 

But the grave hexameters endure, a tower 
Prouder than any that the Trojans quarried. 


Music might have a way: the way once traveled 
Darkly, by Brahms, out of the blind unfaith 

Where he, and Helen, and Priam, and I have groveled, 
Tasting the bitter earth, invoking death. 


Ted Olson 
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THREE SONNETS 


THE BODY 


“ 


. . City of little sewers” 

Tennyson 
Not so, not city of little sewers 
Nor the high tower of the poet’s dream 
But good machinery in life’s household scheme: 
Safe cradle for the young, and brimming ewers 
Filled with warm milk and the sweet wine of love, 
Glass and filament for the mind’s clear light, 
And curtain hiding well that dark and bright 
Breast-mystery that none can rise above; 
Five-noted flute on which the artist plays, 
Barometer whose face relentless shows 
The storms of sorrow and of age the snows; 
A servant faithful till the end of days, 
Clean, strong, and duplicate in every part, 
Except the trembling engine of the heart. 


JULIA GIBBS 


Beneath the mounded hill of this our town 

Sleeps one who found the stars too cold a light 
And their strange names but music heard one night 
Upon a wintry pathway coming down 

From church and just remembered for the voice 
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That named them over. These are men’s affairs. 
But were the clustered stars as near as pears 

On autumn boughs her knowledge for a choice 
Would be to know again from far the white 
Globe of the lantern coming from the shed. 

She never looked above the human head, 

When work was over, in her quest for light. 

She will be lonely on the mounded hill 

To sleep unfriended—she will take that ill. 


LEONARDO MEETS HIS MOTHER 


Rooted to watch a flight of birds he stood 
While Catherine’s heart awoke and she let fall 
The fagots she had gathered and the brood 

Of sorrows, children, years from memory, all 
Except a babe who let her nipple go 

And turned his bright eyes from her milky breast, 
To follow the mysterious, high, slow 
Death-waltzing of the hawk in the clear east. 


She knew him in the darkening of his eyes 

And with love’s certitude; and yet a test 

Can help the heart keep what the mind denies. 
“Signor!” He turned as one in dreams addressed. 
Stooping, she tossed an apple flecked with snow; 
Left-handed Leonardo caught it so. 


Inez Cunningham Stark 


Inez Cunningham Stark 
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DRAFT ODE FOR A PHI BETA KAPPA 


OCCASION 
(Written in the tradition that there must be an average of one 
classical allusion to the line, and that the metre must be unrhymed 


iambic pentameter.) 





Niobe’s daughters yearn to the womb again, 
Ionians bright and fair, to the chill stone; 
Chaos in cry, Actaeon’s angry pack, 

Hounds of Molossus, shaggy wolvers driven 


Over Ampsanctus’ vale and Pentheus’ glade, 
Laelaps and Ladon, Dromas, Canace,— 

As these in fury harry brake and hill, 

So the great dogs of evil bay the world. 


Memory, Mother of Muses, be resigned 
Until King Saturn comes to rule again! 
Remember now no more the golden day, 
Remember now no more the fading gold, 
Astraea fled, Proserpina in hell: 

You searchers of the earth, be reconciled! 


Because, through all the blight of human woe, 
Under Robigo’s rust, and Clotho’s shears, 
The mind of man still keeps its argosies, 
Lacedaemonian Helen wakes her tower, 
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Rolfe Humphries 
Echo replies, and lamentation loud 

Reverberates from Thrace to Delos’ isle 

Itylus grieves, for whom the nightingale 


Sweetly as ever tunes her Daulian strain. 
And over Tenedos the flagship burns 


How shall men loiter when the great moon shines 
Opaque upon the sail, and Argive seas 
Rear like blue dolphins their cerulean curves? 
Samos is fallen, Lesbos streams with fire, 
tna in rage, Canopus cold in hate, 
Summon the Orphic bard to stranger dreams. 
ind so for us who raise Athene’s torch 
Sufficient be her message in this hour 

1s of Columbia, awake, arise! 


Humph ries 
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THREE POEMS 


SATURDAY 


He opened Saturday with his forefinger 

And we stepped in—it was a lovely sphere 

Our feet turned as we ran; how light, how queer, 
Revolving rose and lilac and syringa! 

See now! from Friday we have rolled asunder; 
Tomorrow is not yet: give me a needle, 

I'll sew the slit up in Today and wheedle 

Sly Time, the Thief, the Thief! to let us stay 

In this warm light, in this revolving wonder, 
Spinning forever in this Saturday. 


OLD AGE OF YOUTH 


I like the night, it is so still: 

I lean against it like a hill 

Till I am calm: then in a flood 

Of moonlight walk into a wood 
Where lovers, all I ever had, 

Beckon and wait to make me glad: 
And all the fervent friends I’ve known 
Each has a lover of her own. 

With golden heads and long blue sashes 
We trail a little brook which flashes: 
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No one is sad, no one is cross; 

We dance upon the velvet moss: 
When morning comes I hate to rouse 
And find I’m lying in my house 

And flung along the pillow there 

A loosened strand of strange grey hair. 


ULTIMATE SNOW 


I saw my sorrow slipping 
Soundlessly over the snow; 

I said to November, “Snatch her!” 
“December! don’t let her go!” 
But she did not look back, 

She left me, soundlessly, like a doe. 
This is the perilous languor, 
This is the ultimate snow— 
When sorrow herself goes slipping 
Soundlessly off, like a doe. 


Elizabeth Hollister Frost 


Elizabeth Hollister Frost 
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PURSUIT SO HIDDEN 


Your hand lies lightly on my wrist 
Whose pulse like a falcon strains 
Into a hunter’s sky, 

Beating what visioned quarry’s flight 
Under the covering flush of your cheek. 


I am fearful 

Lest the falcon bring down a bird of heaven 
And the plumage of sun 

Wear a hidden wound. 


Let no song break 
To a cry that has no answer; 

Let the drowsing linnet assure the dusk 
In the intricate forest, 
And the hooded hawk 
Forget his deadly mounting. 














FROM “THE SEASONAL MAN” 


LUKE AS INTROSPECTIVE 


“You mind the fight in the haunted house? 
That’s it; we clenched them in the room— 
An ambuscade of ghosts, we thought, 

But proved sly rebels on a bouse! 

Luke lies in the yard.” 


Melville: The Scout toward Aldie. 


[It seemed as though the end had come too soon 


The maze had led him nowhere, and the walls 
Rose high around him, shutting out the sky; 
Daylight or murky evening could not change 
Those heavy eyes. This was the sated mind 


1 


Too full of angry thought, at odds with lust. 


Luke, on the borders of winter, had looked behind, 


Beheld that shapeless year, the numbered days 
Curning in the wind, and the early months 
By memory were twisted anagrams. 

[In recollection, then, the cripple walked, 

Che statue breathed, the dog began to talk, 
So history came to myth, and proved a sham. 
Time-traveler, Luke, a tyrant of the days, 
Apt villain of the real, and schooled in hate, 


Found little sanguine in his polished dreams 
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To pit his satire with. His image rose 
Magnificent and strange beyond those hills, 

An ordered crystal clear and bright as fire, 

A world where hummingbirds outplayed the hawk, 
Where rum drove devils from the evil mind, 
And time and power were strangers, one and one. 


On summer nights he sat here looking down 
At empty cities, fact, and lights of fact, 
Glimmering up the slopes of this bleak hill, 
To heaven’s special company, the dead. 

He spent his monologue on drifting time, 

“O leave a little room for me, my friend; 

My longing turns toward ruddy afternoons 
Flashing across the seasons, fixed and sure, 
Some half-remembered, others yet to come. 
We flow like water past the posts of sense, 
Those river-piles, the painted channel-buoys, 
And what we see there is no time to grasp, 
No strategy will lease the stars to us: 

The lame girls faints, the dogs will always bark, 
The statue perseveres in stone, the tense 

Of daylight passes through the mind to dark.” 


On summer evenings, in the rosy dusk, 
He sat here looking down. “The days,” he said, 
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“Should not be red like fire, and burn to smoke.” 
And no one heard his tirade on the hill; 

The night rolled over him without a sound. 
“The days go by like concerts in a hall, 

Too full of sound, the bells, the empty drums, 
The leitmotif itself, go by unheard. 

The music we remember has no tune, 

A door slammed to, the crackle of a flame; 
But there in paradise, the phrase remains, 
Suspended in the summer air, at ease. 

In paradise the music falls like rain. 

Around the players there, the tuberose stands, 
As white as death, and yellow spiders spin; 
And there inhabitants turn up their hands.” 


On summer midnights, blue with mist and gloom, 
He sat here looking down, too much alone. 

“The aconite we use to end desire 

Is an old poison, strangely fit for fever; 

The monkshood takes a savage tyranny, 

So quick to stain the lips, but quicker over. 

The sun uncurls the leaf; locked in the veins, 
The murderer is waiting for the kill. 

John Donne would not admit, nor Thomas Browne, 
That logic forces lust and questioning 

To have an end, but paradise insists. 

To go beyond the grave makes man a clown. 
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Samuel French Morse 
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For order can be made with motes of dust, 

A mirror, and some sticks: to know ourselves, 
To leave the mind to rot, this is the fault.” 

The days closed round him like an empty vault. 


Now, Luke, set forth the lamp, and strike the mat 
And turn the wick enough to give good flame. 
Against this drift of snow, the stripes of frost 
That span the window, summer has no fame. 

That chapter lies unfinished still, the pen 
Lies in its own stiff shadow on the desk. 
Nothing is moving in this room. The mind 
Retreats from terror to the dark burlesque. 


The tragic snowmen stare beyond the fen 


Afraid of spring. The day resounds with wind, 
And horror marks the icy narrow face. 

Luke, these are the ghosts. Outwit them now 

Let go your fantasy, undo the maze. 

These walls that rise around you you can fell 
Crack down with doom, and break the shining gla 
For this is not the end, winter is past. 











Samuel French Morse 
SCENE FOR FURTHER DRAMA 


Our fathers nailed this paper to the wall; 

Driving the steel home through the polished wood, 
They left the colored map to curl and fade, 

To rot and crack with time, and if it stood, 

They did not know how well, or to what end. 

How long the boundaries they had set might last 
Concerned them much, they built the broad stone-walls 
To keep the titles clear and make them fast; 
Weighing their slow decision with the years, 

>roud in their ownership, and bold with hope, 
They bargained with the railroad and the mills, 

And fought the weather, and they learned to cope 
With frost in May that sears the apple buds, 

The fiery summers hideous with drouth. 

But the gray disease of time struck with its blight, 
Laying the palsied hand across the mouth, 

To silence politics, to stop the breath, 

And lift the mortgage taken out in love— 

The life, and not the fields—but then the land 
Grew barren, and the hawks flying above 

The fallen shed banked off towards better farms. 
On misty August nights the cry would rise, 

And riders came to watch and fight the flames 
Licking the timbers, smoke blinded the eyes: 

The old barn where the hay was stored went first, 
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And then the house, red-gold against the dark, 
And after drouth, the woods went with the rest, 
Touched off by leaves that caught a drifting spark. 


ALLEGORY: THE WALL 


Stop, to reconsider, and catch your breath, 

There is nothing to run away from, nothing at all, 

No one will creep from behind with the poisoned knife, 
But stop, and tell me how you will scale the wall, 

And what you expect to find on the other side. 


This is not the fence you climbed when you were a child, 
Back of the barn, between your house and the field, 

It is not the heap of blackening stone you followed, 
Hunting for crows, nor the place where the tree was felled, 
Struck down in the storm, still green, though rotten inside. 


This is the now. And you have taken flight, 

And run in a strange direction, toward the somewher« 
A careless hunter may fire as dusk comes on, 
Mistaking the frightened eyes for the bestial stare. 
Some hunter may pull the trigger and crack the skull. 


But you have nothing to fear it you go back, 
The lights are burning bright along the road. 
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Samuel French Morse 


Think twice before you grip the ivy vine 
And clamber over the wall, into the wood, 
The virgin country dreamed-of, not yet known. 


If the trees were only mirage, if they were not there 

On the other side, if the gulf were too wide to span— 
If you overstep your fancy, and go too far, 

Nothing will salvage the ruin of your plan 

The trespasser sometimes is lured to doom by his habits. 


And this is not caution from fear, nor hate of blood, 
Nor even denial of chance and advice against luck. 
But because I too am tempted, I ask the favor, 

I do not want to see the promise wrecked, 

The great design in fragments on the dust. 


But perhaps the fault is mine, and I should go with you, 
Though certainly all we have learned and all we know 
Has left us much to do in our own country. 

And after that work is done, we can climb and go, 

Invade those regions, whatever they are, with pride, 

Be they temperate and familiar, or blank with snow. 


Samuel French Morse 
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W. H. AUDEN: THE SEARCH FOR A PUBLIC 


HOSE English poets who grew up after the war and 

who therefore became conscious of something like a 
break in the English poetical tradition at the very outset 
of their careers have found themselves faced with problems 
typical of the problems that confront the artist in our time. 
Auden in particular provides us in his work with some 
interesting examples of the modern poet’s dilemma. The 
traditional subject-matter of nineteenth century poetry had 
become, temporarily at least, so worn out that a poet with 
the genuine itch for creation was bound to reject it, if only 
to reassure himself and assert his individuality. On the 
other hand, the didactic pessimism of Eliot and the purely 
technical predccupations of many other of the older contem- 
porary poets could not but appear barren and unexciting to 
those who felt that it was equally important to find some- 
thing new to say as to find new ways of saying it. Post- 
war pessimism was out of fashion by this time, anyway, 
and the younger poets were engaged in the search for a new 
attitude. The way out of the Waste Land was not straight 
or easy; but these poets were encouraged and drawn to- 
gether in their journey by their firm rejection of any passive 
attitude to the society of their time, and their vague but 
sincere conviction that “something must be done about it”. 

That feeling for an attitude which Auden’s first volume 
(1930) indicated so clearly was only one-half of the prob- 
lem. The other was the search for an audience. The audi- 
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ence for poetry in England had undergone a great trans- 
formation since the days when Tennyson was quoted by 
business man and politician. Tennyson, writing in a period 
when attitudes were comparatively stable and uniform, did 
not have to consider to which small group in society he was 
going to address himself, because these groups shared a com- 
mon point of view and in writing for one he wrote for all. 
But the disintegration of the audience for poetry—one 
aspect of the breakdown of common value criteria and the 
dispersion of public belief which took place with the disap- 
pearance of the Victorian age—meant that the poet was now 
faced with the very disturbing problem: for whom was he 
going to write? The problems of determining attitude and 
finding an audience are not really distinct; once you have 
decided on the former you will find that the latter has been 
decided for you, and the section of the public to whom you 
address yourself will have to be that which is either sympa- 
thetic to the attitude you have adopted or capable of being 
rendered sympathetic. A young Communist poet using a 
combination of the techniques of Hopkins and Eliot in dis- 
cussing the diseased condition of contemporary society would 
have no appeal to those who identified poetry with the Ten- 
nysonian tradition and would be read by few who did not 
accept the premise that radical change was desirable and 
inevitable. 

To whom could a poet like Auden appeal? With a new 
technique and a new attitude going hand in hand, symbols 
would have to be determined by the poet’s point of view 
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and would therefore be unintelligible—poetically unintelli- 
gible as well as intellectually puzzling—to those who were 
unable to see the force of those symbols. ‘Comrade’ has a 
cheering sound to those who agree that we ought to get 
together and do something to improve social conditions, 
but to those who do not share this view it is a distasteful 
word, suggesting Marxist dogma at its most violent. When 
Auden says 


Make me some fresh tea, fetch me some rugs, 


we understand this as a symbol of social futility only if we 
share Auden’s assumptions about the nature of contempo- 
rary society. The problem of “what attitude?” and the 
problem of “which audience?” are very closely related. 

It is therefore natural that we should find in Auden’s 
1930 volume a certain confusion on both these points. His 
symbolism wavers: sometimes he is addressing a group of 
his personal friends and using symbols intelligible to them 
alone, and at other times he is addressing an indeterminate 
audience using symbols some of which are broadly enough 
based to have a fairly wide appeal but others of which are 
carried over from the first group and are therefore only 
confusing. The attitude of the poems wavers similarly. 
The comparative obscurity of the charade Paid on Both 
Sides arises from the fact that Auden himself had not yet 
thought through the ideas he intended it to express. Poem 
after poem indicates that the author is searching for his own 


standpoint: 
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Here am I, here are you: 

But what does it mean? What are we going to do? 
The dissatisfaction with the present condition of society is 
indicated clearly and consistently, but there are only vague 
and conflicting hints as to what is to be done about it. And 
whom is he addressing? Who is it that has to take this ac- 
tion? It is “we” and not “they”, “they” being modern deca- 
dents and hypochondriacs, and “we” being—who? The very 
structure of the poems, such as the one beginning “Since 
you are going to begin today” with the swift transition from 
point to point of one who is searching for his own stand- 
point, indicates this uncertainty. As we read through the 
volume a few prevailing ideas emerge. “Death of the old 
gang” is a necessity (but “the old gang” is a highly am- 
biguous symbol), invalids and decadents, who are all 
regarded as shamming (which conflicts with his view that 
society is really diseased), must be pulled out of their bath- 


chairs, and all kinds of psychological maladjustment must 


ye rectified. On the whole, these poems give the impression 
f 


f a man of genuine poetic gifts and possessing to a quite 


uncanny extent the power to do new things with words, 


who is not quite sure what he wants to say, and who is even 

less decided about whom he wants to speak to. The latter 
I 

problem, we feel, is the more urgent: once he finds his audi- 


ence—either a real or an ideal audience; it does not matter 


which, for the problem is simply to give consistency to his 
symbolism and coherence to his attitude—he will be able to 


speak more clear] y. 
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With The Orators in 1932 we have the next stage. 
Here we see Auden’s dilemma more clearly still. The ob- 
scurity in this book is the obscurity of a poet who does not 
want to be obscure but cannot help himself: he is half- 
way between the private coterie and the public group in his 
search for an audience, and thus both his attitude and his 
symbols will be Janus-faced, facing two ways. The three 
line dedication to Stephen Spender is illuminating: 

Private faces in public places 

Are wiser and nicer 

Than public faces in private places. 
He would rather write for a larger group in terms intelli- 
gible only to a smaller group, so that members of the smaller 
group will have the pleasant surprise of recognizing “private 
faces in public places”, than employ the reverse method and 
run the risk of leveling his friends to the common state of 
apprehension of ordinary folk. That he should formulate 
his problem in terms of this alternative is significant. 

In The Orators we see a destructive and a constructive 
purpose wrestling for supremacy. Sometimes Auden takes 
the line of least resistance and states the situation as a simple 
conflict between schoolboys and their teachers, or as a vague 
struggle between disease and health, the latter never being 
clearly defined. At other times he seeks to seize on more 
concrete aspects of the conflict. But always his myth-making 
—and Auden’s mythopoeic faculty is, in its way, as strong as 
Shelley’s—is obscured by his doubts concerning the public 
for whom he is constructing his myths. We see some prog- 
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ress, however, towards the crystallizing of attitude and audi- 
ence. In the Public School imagery of the Address for a 
Prize-day we see the first step forwards in his decision to 
fight the Public School Spirit with its own weapons. (Con- 
sidering how many typical qualities of the English Public 
School product Auden has retained we can see something 
almost masochistic in this decision.) It is in the Address, 
too, that we see formulated the theme of the whole book: 
“What do you think about England, this country of ours 
where nobody is well?” The “you” here are schoolboys: 
Auden is addressing the educated youth of his country. 
But the identity of the speaker is not yet fixed. The move- 
ment towards identifying his public with some kind of 
idealized conception ol! the schoolboy is illustrated not only 
by the predominant imagery of The Orators (imagery from 
school life, school sports, and O. T. C. activity) but also by 
the dedication of the second of the Six Odes to “Gabriel 
Carritt, Captain of Sedbergh School XV”, of the fifth of 


the odes to his pupils, of the fourth to the young son of 





- " 1 ’ ° 1 
Rex Warner, and by the suggestion that salvation is to 


co from the young: 
John, son of Warner, shall rescue you. 

There is a new simplicity of diction and symbolism in 
The Dance of Death (1933). In his journey from the 
coterie to a larger public Auden has now gone far enough 
to be less disturbed by the risk of “‘public faces in private 
places”. But there is still uncertainty about the audience 
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addressed. The allegory, a simple and obvious one in itself, 
is complicated in parts by a use of ambivalent imagery which 
is the last thing one wants in a simple dramatic allegory. 
Auden may try to disguise this hesitancy as irony, but irony 
has no place in a straightforward socio-political parable, and 
its employment here is suspicious. It is all very well for 
Karl Marx to be deflated into a joke at the conclusion of 
the play, but for a poet who is about to deliver a message 
to suddenly lose confidence and indulge in horse-play instead 
indicates a confusion of purpose that does not conduce to 
poetic effectiveness. Auden as a personality shows this same 
combination of prophet and clown which is a natural refuge 
for a man in doubt about his audience: this quality in him 
seems to be a permanent legacy of his period of sojourn 
between two stools. 


In 1936 Auden published Look, Stranger (in America, 
entitled On This Island) and here we find the conflict to 
a large degree solved. The simple and highly effective strain 
of description and meditation which runs through these 
poems, the subtle clarity and plastic handling of language 


which he displays, seem to indicate that at last he has foun 
a public, that he knows to whom he is speaking. As a result 
both his attitude and his expression of attitude has been 
clarified. His public, like the public envisaged by most 
poets, is an ideal one, yet sufficiently grounded in reality to 


y 
provide him with a consistent and impressive symbolism 
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and a new strength of purpose. It might be called simply 
the ideal schoolboy. He is addressing those who will make 
the future, the alert youngster who observes his environ- 
ment and is dissatisfied and requires more information about 
the present and direction for the future if he is to be able to 
do anything effective about it. Auden is demonstrating and 
illustrating and warning. There is the past, history and 
tradition, “our fathers”; there is the present, to be diag- 
nosed; there is the future, to be built. All three are dis- 
cussed as though to one who will have to do the re-build- 
ing. This does not mean that all the poems are actually 
addressed to schoolboys, or even worded for that kind of an 
audience; it means simply that by envisaging that kind of 
audience he has been able to clarify both his own attitude 
and his use of symbols, and having attained that new clari- 
fication he can write to whom he wishes. Words like 
“we” and “they” acquire both intellectual and emotive 
meanings. The whole texture of the poetry is tightened as 
well as clarified as a result of Auden’s having translated this 
vague feeling of being involved in transition into concrete 
terms: the poet fixing his attitude by addressing his younger 
contemporaries in the light of what the past was and what 
the future must be made to be. If he turns to address one 
of his own generation, such as Christopher Isherwood, he 
still carries with him the confidence he won in fixing his 
own attitude and ideal audience. We can see now how 
The Orators served as a training ground. Even when ad- 


dressing the “Lords of limit”, it is for his pupils’ sake: 
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Oldest of masters, whom the schoolboy fears 
Failing to find his pen, to keep back tears... 


At the end of my corridor are boys who dream 
Of a new bicycle or winning team; 

On their behalf guard all the more 

This late-maturing Northern shore, 

Who to their serious season must shortly come. 


That he is no longer between two stools, but living in a 
clearly apprehended moment in history, he makes clear in 
his poem to Isherwood: 

This then my birthday wish for you, as now 


From the narrow window of my fourth floor roon 
I smoke into the night, and watch reflections 


Stretch in the harbour. In the houses 
The little pianos are closed, and a clock strikes. 
And all sway forward on the dangerous flood 


Of history, that never sleeps or dies, 
And, held one moment, burns the hand 


1° 


Though this is to a friend, there is no private symbolisn 
here, no fear of “public faces in private places”. Auden 
the schoolmaster has his pupils to thank for his solution of 
this problem. Letters to Iceland, essentially a jeu d’es 

and put together in rather exceptional circumstanc: es 


perhaps outside the present argument. David Daich 
avid aiche 











REVIEWS 
THE ALLUSIVE TRAP 


Collected Poems, 1922-1938, by Mark Van Doren. Henry 
Holt & Co. 


6 Beas ABUNDANT promise of better things, which, 

more than ten years ago, caused Mr. Allen Tate to 
regard Mr. Mark Van Doren as “‘if not the most brilliant 
stylist of our time, one of the most accomplished crafts- 
men” (The Nation, Dec. 19, 1928), has not been fulfilled. 


work written since that time there is little of bril- 





‘e, and the craftsmanship seems to have become more of 
a hindrance than a help. The 369 pages of these Collected 


Poems do not make a very readable book. The freshness 


and grace of the earlier lyrics peter out after the first hun- 
dred or so pages and from there on it takes a great deal of 
| to last out to the end. 


Mr. Van Doren has at his command a quite sharply in- 


dividual, useful set of poetic devices, and a diction perfected 


by hard work and sensitive reading. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, he has nm astered his devices Oo! they have mastered 
hi so well that he has fallen into the fatal trap of being 


able to continue writing extremely plausible verses even 
after his subject-matter has been used up—sometimes, in- 
deed, even when he hasn’t got a subject at all. In addition, 
his habit of saying things in oblique fashion, after the ad- 


mirable manner of many of his contemporaries, has become 
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so ingrained that he does it whether it contributes anything 
to his statement or not: 

All he can hope for is that hills and children 

In a sky-eyed conspiracy will say: 

“There he goes now, the old one . 


There are hundreds of unjustifiable personifications: 


The dominoes that once amused us well 
Lie in their box and envy bagatell 


The hub caps foundered, and a number plate 
Rose out of mire to recognize the spate 


To him the fall said nothing of spent sap 
as well as other affectations: 
And yet he started; 
And the black sky became a listening shell, 
Contracted in an instant to the size 


Of a thin voice beseeching 


The beaver is only credulous of meadows | 
A rising river enters 
Since there is nothing in their contexts to make such locu 
tions inevitable (and if they are not inevitable, they cannot 





help sounding affected), the reader is constantly irritated 
by them, in spite of sympathy with the poet’s intentions 

Mr. Van Doren, that is to say, proceeds in a kind of 
sentimental automatism of obscure evocations and poetical 
turns of thought and phrase. This semi-automatic writing 
sounds so much like poetry that, apparently, even the autho: 
is deceived. He is particularly prone to being deceived by 
his endings, such as the following: 
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So he stands 
Exploring silence with his hands; 


Wonders, waits; and leans to hear 


That valvéd sound of yesteryear 
This habit also leads him into stretching conceits which 
have barely enough substance for an epigram (for example, 


The Bundle, Exaggerator, etc.) into thirty and forty line 


The tragedy of Mr. Van Doren’s verse is that it doesn’t 
need to be as muzzy as it is. He has sharp eyes. His range 
of poetic sensitivity is narrow, but within it he always 


knows what he is talking about. His talents, which are 


} 
1 


descriptive rather than dramatic, objective rather than psy- 
chological, enable him to record with remarkable felicity 
those aspects of day-to-day rural existence which come to 


have, through long habituation and loving reminiscence, an 
almost ritual significance: 
Clear jellies that will soothe us when we dine: 
Crab-ap; juince, and hardly ripened grape, 
With jam from every berry, and the shape 
Of cherries showing pressed against the jar; 
Whole pears; and where the tall haif-gallons are, 
Tematoes with their golden seeds; and blunt 
Cucumbers that the early ground-worms hunt 








We barely could hear their shouting as the saw 
Paused, and the great trunk trembled, and a raw 
Circle of odorous wood gaped suddenly there. 
Now maple and oak and cherry, and a rare 
Hard chestnut piece, with hickory and birch 

Piled here in shortened lengths, await my search: 
Coming with lantern and with leather gloves 


His Winter Diary (1935), from which these passages are 
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quoted, is excellent, imparting a magic to common things 
by sheer fidelity of observation. However, his Jonathan 
Gentry (1931), the long narrative poem, in style and in 
subject-matter more typical of his later manner, is a dis- 
aster from beginning to end. Was it ambition or the bad 
advice of friendly critics that made him stray so far and in 
vain from the kind of work he did best—the kind repre- 
sented in Winter Diary and in his earlier volumes up t 


1928? 


S. I. Hayakawa 


“WARMTH AND EASE AND CHARM AND APTITUDE” 


M: 1000 Autobiographical Sonnets, by Merrill Moore, 
Harcourt, Brace. 
The drive to write in Moore so far exceeds his critical 
capacity that we have 1000 sonnets, culled, I understand 


from a far greater number: the blurb makes it 50,000 


In reading the book I made some mark on a page which had 
for me a particular interest—whether the whole sonnet, th 
title, some lines, a line, a word, or a device. Many of these 


marks were for single lines. Of the sonnets whicl 
pressed me as a whole, there were fifty-five (titles supp! 
on demand); perhaps it would have been better had 
book been restricted to such an extent. I feel that Moore’s 
best sonnets are those which deal, summarily and sociolo 
ically, with the fate of some person; within the form he 
can paint precisely the picture of an entire social situation 
or predicament, upon which, if he passes judgment at all, 
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he exercises a deal of human understanding. This gives 
the poems their sense of actuality. The error here is that 
sometimes the poems seem so “real” that they become tran- 
scripts of experience. They fail as imaginative constructs 
by existing too close to life; the raw materials have not been 
always artfully managed. 

I tend to minimize the extent to which Moore has revo- 
lutionized the sonnet form. His changes seem to me fairly 
superficial. He has manipulated fourteen lines into loosen- 
ings from a standard sonnet, but he has not built up or solid- 
ified a new form which might be called his. The innova- 
tions are refreshing, but one tends to read the pieces as 
poems and not think of them as sonnets; especially if one is 
reading any great number at a sitting. What I mean to 
say is that I do not believe Moore has fixed a change in 
the sonnet as such which will become historical; the fluidity 
gained by his sometimes structural acrobatics is paid for by 
the lack of that absolute unity and powerful finality from 
which there is no escape (and none desired )—realities which 
every reader will admit to those sonnets in English which 
he considers great. 

That brings me to Hopkins. I do not mean the compari- 
son to the harsh dispraise of Moore, but he would undoubt- 
edly be the first to agree with the remark which you un- 
doubtedly anticipate: that Hopkins accomplished more for the 
sonnet in his thirty or so pieces than Moore has in a thou- 
sand. As a matter of fact, thirty seems a large number of 
original sonnets. Hopkins developed a habit of writing 
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in this form; in many of these, as in Moore’s, you think of 
them as poems before you think of them as sonnets (Felix 
Randal, Spelt from Sibyl’s Leaves), but for different rea- 
sons; in the former, for example, because of the density of 
meaning, in the latter because of the expansion. Hopkins’s 
sonnets were revolutionary, not because he did or did not 
use an old form—usually the strict Petrarchan rhyme- 
scheme—but because he penetrated extreme reaches of spirit- 
uality, sensibility, and intellection, and presented his poetry 
in a new, formidable diction. It produced startling free- 
doms of language, as in “with ah! bright wings” and 
“with (my God!) my God”, to use stock examples. It 
effected ambiguities full of unresolved meaning, as in the 
last three lines of The Windhover. 

Moore has not aimed so high. An admirable thing about 
his work is its consistency; he hits with accuracy the target 
he aims at, with the result that you read the bulk of the 
work with a feeling of satisfaction in its fullness, its kind of 
richness and wide intake of life (I did not say depth). 

Although Moore’s writing runs along in a usual story- 
telling kind of way, plain and to the point, he often con- 
structs interesting phrases: “the onset of discontinuum”’, 
“pale arsenical days”, “E. Pleuribus Eunuch is my name, 
high sir”, “There is certainly no certainty Surer than 
certain uncertainty”. His titles are often arresting, as Jew- 
elled Liquor Is in Bach’s Music Lines or A Rubber Bear 
Came Bouncing Through the Woods. He uses assonances 
like arises—crises; internal rhymes like ‘““Tennessee or Ha- 
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waii” in a line; word-cuts like “similar / Ity’; but these 
never interfere with the direct exposition of the thought. 
Moore’s vocabulary is contemporary, every-day. He uses 
few esoteric words, although he employs terms from classi- 
cal mythology through many categories to medicine and 
psychiatry. 

The poems are about everything under the sun, and over 
it. There is much Irish fancy and whimsy (“a mammoth 
frozen in an iceberg blue” or “The world is full of tiny 
maudlin monsters”) ; a great deal of homespun philosophy ; 
a kind of wit, as in Rats Inherit the Earth; psychology 
(Oedipus Oceanus); considerable comment on poets and 
poetry (as in 77), on sonnets (175, 177) and on Death and 
Love. There are many flat lines, as might be expected, and 
too many sonnets spoiled by repetitions, usually in the last 
line or two. He writes not a little about God and on 
religion; but one gets no sense of a tragic view. 

It remains to mention excellent poems in the category 
posited of individual fate, such as John Corporal (444), 
Granny W eeks (459), Joe Greene (497), Too Late for 
Herpicide (684), Henry Witt (808), Heloise . .. (820). 
Such others, for those who wish to look them up, as 446, 
447, 450, 453, 463, 472, 682, 756, 815, 857, 870, 909, 
918, 924; and a fine one on James Joyce (185). Of the 
weighty tome one might quote from 183: “An inch is a 
considerable difference in anatomy’, and reread the title 


of this critique. ; 
P q Richard Eberhart 
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TOWARD THE RECOVERY OF SPEECH 


Air Raid: A Verse Play for Radio, by Archibald Mac- 
Leish. Harcourt, Brace. 

The Planets: A Modern Allegory, by Alfred Kreymborg. 
Farrar & Rinehart. 


Poetry corrects and prevents cheap talk. It is the puri- 
fier of the imbecile. Radio needs its ministry. The social 
implications of broadcasting are as wide and subtle as the 
waves of the air. To leave a large part of citizens deaf 
to poetry is politically dangerous. If one cannot read the 
verses of the Bible, one cannot read between the lines of a 
newspaper. The implications of poetry are wider than any 
other form of speech. Anger and affection, oratory and 
lovemaking, are the origins of poetry. We shall not have 
true lovemaking again until we have recovered oratory. 
The poetic influence of broadcasting is by no means limited 
to the production of radio drama. 

But the success of MacLeish’s Fall of the City aroused 
poets to the microphone. It aroused them to their duty 
towards their invisible audiences. It marked an epoch. All 
sensitive versifiers have learned something from the first 
ten years of poetry broadcast. Air Raid shows what the 
new medium has taught MacLeish. It is the most reticent 
of his works and the rightest in conception of all productions 
of his protean talent to which the salutes of his succeeding 
generation are ungrudging, although the author has _be- 
grudged the past more than he has saluted the future. 
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Air Raid is defeatist only as Silone’s Fondamara is so. 
It is the soundest of MacLeish’s works. If he cannot bring 
himself to say that international war is civil war against 
the working class, he nears the truth in saying that war 
wars upon women rather than (as Kreymborg would have 
it) that war is perpetrated by old age upon youth, youth, 
youth. Air Raid were tragic had it evidences of humor. 
It has none. Although its preacher (I mean announcer) 
is more moving than the fireside FDR, its clothes-washing 
women are not Joyce. Throughout MacLeish’s writings 
one hears the strange tone of a first generation American. 
The verbal tone of Air Raid is Abbey Theater. But it uses 
sound effect with the unpronounceable pathos of the last 
scene of the movie 4/] Quiet on the Western Front. No- 
where has MacLeish shown a juster taste; and we are 
grateful though his stage machine guns drown out his own 
words. 

Kreymborg’s taste is not so right. He thinks it wise to 
contrive a libretto to British symphonic music. But in 
radio drama, above all, the composer must be a mere libret- 
tist to the poet. Otherwise there is no hope for clarifica- 
tion of the participating arts. Although there need be no 
law against playing music to spoken words, let our taste 
be forewarned that music be used to enrich familiar poems 
which are already rich in trope rather than to conceal thin 
verse. Sound effect is necessary to radio drama (though 
less of it to verse than to prose). Let our taste be fore- 


warned that sound effect may grow into a nuisance equal 
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to the theater’s art-lighting, art-costume, and art-production. 

No other of MacLeish’s work shows more clearly than 
Air Raid his instinct for pure line. By comparison Kreym- 
borg’s The Planets seems unsure. It is harder to convey 
pure line if one uses full color and chiaroscuro. Line in 
such a case becomes depth. Kreymborg’s surface is rich, but 
not deep. The planes of his meanings and allegories stop 
short; the functions of his gods are not scrupulously as- 
signed. The Planets is to true radio drama what the pag- 
eant is to the masque (Percy MacKaye to Ben Jonson). 
Kreymborg has some suggestive technical devices which 
enable the play to fit equally the stage, the screen, or the 
microphone; yet the finest device, which is to employ an 
Echo, is nullified at the end, where she is not given the last 
word but instead the Narrator theosophizes: 


Echo: A——— -h! 
Narrator: The exquisite voices fade away. Silence. An 
invisible curtain falls. Or doesn’t it fall? Is 


there no curtain? Silence 


Which may be taken as the moral to the piece. 

MacLeish magnifies through the lens of war the affront 
of mechanism upon agrarian life. Kreymborg employs as- 
trology to mirror the bewilderment of mind which results 
from our social frustration of machine production. 

The death of chamber drama and the birth of radio 
drama are at least as promising for the rebirth of “legiti- 
mate” poetic drama as are the talkies; but (I repeat) radio 


plays are not the sum total of the significance of the radio 
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to verse. They are, however, a chief sign of change. 
When the whole body of poetry, past and present, is broad- 
cast and recorded as a matter of course, then we shall have 
the whole effect of radio upon verse and verse upon radio, 


John Wheelwright 


THE POETRY MARKET 
1 Survey of American Periodicals 


HAT is the extent of the poetry market among lead- 

ing American magazines? ‘There is a demand, libra- 

rians assure us, for a comprehensive up-to-date survey show- 
ing the editorial requirements of those periodicals which 
print poetry and pay for it. In compiling such a list, we 
see that a few magazines, chiefly among the monthlies, 
are still more or less wedded to the kind of verse which 
Poetry has always inveighed against: “magazine verse” of 
the true variety, with all the sentimental and soporific qual- 
ities which that term implies. Yet there is no publication 
listed here which does not occasionally print interesting 
poems; and it is apparent from this survey that even the 
popular magazines are becoming gradually hospitable to a 
more vital poetry, and are encouraging the younger poets 
who seek to express the burdens and concerns of their time. 
Here, then, is an “approved list”, including most of the 


paying periodicals, with their special requirements as stated 


by the editors: 
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W eeklies 


THE COMMONWEAL, 386 Fourth Ave., New York City—“We 
have absolutely no special requirements for poetry. Naturally, 
we will not publish poetry which is directly opposed to Catholic 
views. But we do not by any means limit ourselves to religious 
poetry either. We insist upon a very high standard in verse, and 
average, including occasional special pages, about three poems 
per week. We have no poetry editor.” 

Tue Nation, 20 Vesey St., New York City—‘“We have no pref- 
erence as to subject matter and form in verse so long as it quali- 
fies as poetry. Since we have very little space it’s rather diffi- 
cult for us to run long poems or poems cast in a leisurely pace. 
The space difficulty more or less dictates ‘concentrated poetry’. 
Our poetry prizes are not regular and we do not plan one this 
year.” Miss Margaret Marshall, Literary Editor, selects the 
poetry. 

New Massgs, 31 East 27th St., New York City—“We publish 
from one to five poems in each regular weekly issue. There are 
no restrictions as to subject, form or length. The length must 
naturally be within reason for a weekly publication. Under our 
new set-up the entire editorial board acts as poetry editor.” 

THE NEw REPUuBLIc, 40 East 49th St., New York City, “publishes 
poetry regularly, choosing individual poems of from 10 to 20 
lines, with a wide range of subject and technique. Occasionally 
there is a brief anthology of a group or region, such as a South- 
ern or Northwestern anthology. Malcolm Cowley is Poetry 
Editor.” 

THe New Yorker, 25 West 43rd St., New York City—“Our 
poetry policy is a liberal one. We use both light and serious 
verse, four or five poems each week. We prefer them short, but 
have been known to take those of some length. The subject mat 
ter reflects the rest of the magazine; that is, modern life with 
emphasis on New York. Such set forms as sonnets must have 
an indefinable extra fillip, not necessarily humorous, to make them 
acceptable. All verse should be addressed to the Editor.’ 

THE SATURDAY EVENING Post, The Curtis Publishing Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa——Marion H. Turner, Poetry Editor, reports: “We use 
between one and three poems in an issue and endeavor to get all 
kinds of lyric and narrative verse. We are, however, trying to 
find a more masculine type of poetry as we believe that the 
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women have an outlet in the women’s magazines. We print an 
occasional long poem.” 

He SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE, 25 West 45th St., New 
York City—“We publish one poem a week, but aside from that 
we have no fixed rules. We do not often use a poem more than 
40 lines long, and almost never over 70 lines, except in our special 
issues—spring, fall, and Christmas. This, however, is not a rule. 
It merely means that when we do run a long poem we must have 
an extraordinarily high opinion of it. All of us are the poetry 
editor, more or less, but Miss Loveman is the one who sees all the 
poetry manuscripts. So does Mr. Bencét when he is in town.” 





Monthlies 


THE AMERICAN Mercury, 570 Lexington Ave., New York City 
‘ ements remain about the same—short poems, 
themes. We could use some short, terse epi- 


don’t go in much for the advanced forms 





St., New York City—‘We do publish occa- 
sional poems, but not necessarily every month. All our poems are 
ject and content, and we prefer translations of ori- 


dered into English verse to original poems. 


published English verse by Asiatic writers 
little known to western readers.” 

iLy, 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass.—‘We 
oems in each issue, and often three or four 
than a 
es Light verse we occasionally 





we ise poems lons shorter 





or our 





try to present as many ol! the eminent 


ve can, and also welcome new ones. But it 
idual poem, not the poet’s name, that we choose 








our large and general audience we have to 

po | eal i out es yteric or very diffic 
Vv t we try t et subject matte and technique 
it tr same tin ti ‘high seriousness’ and distinc- 
tion 

COMMON SENS 315 Fourth Ave., New York City, “is a political 
montl with a radical program, and we are partial to 
V h a soe 1c] The punch is indi whe 
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‘message’ is merely something we are happy to discover if it hap- 
pens to be in the same package. All poems, necessarily, must be 
short; and obscurity must require immense compensations.” Sel- 
den Rodman is Poetry Editor. 

Esquire and Coronet, 919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 
—“Esquire publishes usually one poem or group of poems in each 
issue. These must be such as will appeal to an intelligent and 
sophisticated masculine audience (but not over-literary or excep- 
tionally highbrow). They must avoid the twin pitfalls of conven- 
tionality, and over-sophistication or literariness. Coronet, pub- 
lished for a wide audience interested in the popular aspects of 
literature and the arts and sciences, prefers poetry concerning 
nature, people (characters), places, oddities, etc., but seldom per- 
sonal, ‘confessional’ or love poems, nor those on abstract, ethical, 
social, or philosophical themes. A good market for satiric or 
humorous verse in a very short form—but it must be clever.” 
William Stephens is Poetry Editor for both periodicals. 

THE ForuM, 570 Lexington Ave., New York City—‘“We print 
all sorts of verse, preferably short pieces. Most of the verse is 
selected with a view not to immediate popularity but to perm- 
anence. However, we sometimes publish purely experimental ef- 
forts to encourage young poets.” Henry Goddard Leach makes 
the final selection after recommendation by Miss Phyllis Moir, 
Associate Editor. 

Goop HovusEKEEPING, 57th St. at 8th Ave., New York City, 
“has no poetry editor. I have always felt that the selection of a 
poem was almost as important as the selection of a short story, 
and so I have reserved to myself the right to pass judgment on 
every bit of verse that goes into the magazine. We have no 
particular preference as to subject matter. We do have very 
decided preferences as to form and length. There are two reasons 
for this. The more plebeian one is that poetry is usually used in 
odds and ends of space, so must be comparatively short. The 
real reason is that it is my conviction, which I have maintained 
against all comers for a quarter of a century, that a long poem 
is a contradiction in terms. A poem is nothing more or less than 
an emotion captured in words, and since emotions are fleeting, 
so the expression of them must be.” This report is from W. F. 
Bigelow, the Editor. 

HARPER’s BAZAAR, 572 Madison Ave., New York City—“We do 
from time to time use poetry in the back of the book and oc- 
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casionally use it in the main body of the book,” reports George 
Davis, Fiction and Poetry Editor. “Necessarily the poems must 
be short, since most of them, frankly, are used as fillers. I have 
tried to get away from what is known as ‘magazine verse’, be- 
cause most of it is so terrifically coy and whimsical. Obviously 
for a magazine like Harper’s Bazaar the poetry cannot be too 
complex, but I like to feel that we are giving our readers poetry 
by those contemporary poets who are saying significant things.” 

HARPER’s MAGAZINE, 49 East 33rd St., New York City—‘Our 
preference is for short lyrics ranging from six or eight lines to 
forty lines in length. We very rarely publish poems of greater 
length. We may use from two or three to five or six poems in 
a single issue. We all take a hand in looking at the verse 
submitted.” 

Tue HoOuseEHOLD MAGAZINE, Topeka, Kansas, “aims to use verse 
that possesses a quality but at the same time is not too recondite 
or too strictly intellectual to appeal to the average reader. We 
seldom find it possible to use poems longer than thirty lines. 
Household averages three poems to an issue, and pays for verse 
on acceptance at the rate of fifty cents a line.” Nelson Antrim 
Crawford, Editor-in-Chief, selects the poetry. 

Lapies’ Home JouRNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
—‘“Although we occasionally publish sonnets and free verse, we 
prefer lyric verse on simple themes; we cannot use purely 
cerebral poetry. The limitations of space prevent us from pub- 
lishing poems of extreme length. We print at least six poems a 
month and often as many as ten. Manuscripts should be ad- 
dressed to Miss Katherine Grier.” 

McCatv’s MaGazineE, 230 Park Ave., New York City—“We do 
buy poetry 1 we are not committed to running poems in 
every issue. We like poems of above average caliber both as to 
content and craftsmanship and prefer those of medium length, 
four to six stanzas, or sonnets. During the period of a year we 
may use as many as twelve poems or as few as six. Miss Con- 
stance Smith, Fiction Editor, passes on most of the poetry.” 

NorTH AMERICAN Review, 420 Madison Ave., New York City— 
“Joseph Auslander is our Poetry Editor. We do use poetry 
regularly and it has been our policy in the past to use anywhere 
from five to a dozen pages in each issue. Our requirement is that 
the verse be by an American and preferably about an American 
subject. We like also to feature the work of one young and 
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relatively unknown poet at a time, feeling that isolated poems 
scattered through the pages of the magazine do not mean very 
much and are not very representative.” 

Poetry: A MAGAZINE OF VERSE, 232 East Erie St., Chicago, IIl. 
—“The editors have no special manuscript needs; they examine 
in turn all verse received and accept that which seems to them 
the best. They consider all themes and lengths except the rare 
poem too long for a single issue. They use both free and 
metrical forms. They accept nothing which has been previously 
printed anywhere, either in the United States or abroad.” 

SCRIBNER’s MAGAZINE, 570 Lexington Ave., New York City 
“We like to publish verse which is a comment or reflection upon 
contemporary life. There are no restrictions as to form and the 
above covers a wide variety of subject matter. Length—twenty 
lines or under, although occasionally we publish a longer poem.” 
(This magazine suspends with the June issue but hopes to resume 
publication in the fall.] 

SuRVEY GRAPHIC, 112 East 19th St., New York City—“We do 
not use a great deal, but occasionally we have published even 
lengthy narrative poems, Haniel Long’s Pittsburgh Memoranda, 
for example. Recently we published a specially written poem by 
John Masefield. But on the whole, we bring out issue 
without a line of poetry. We prefer brief poems, 
tent and point of view are not too remot 
sociological bent.” 

THEATRE ArTs MonrTHLy, 40 East 49th St., New York City 
“We do use poetry, although fairly irregularly. We prefer dra 
matic poetry, poetry whose subject is somehow related to the theatre 


after issue 
which in cot! 
from our owl 





arts or dramatic in itself. Any form is acceptable; shorter poems 
are more apt to find space in the magazine. We have no s] | 
poetry editor.” 

Woman’s Home CompPANION, 250 Park Ave., New York Ci 
“We publish very little poetry but we can occasionally use s! 
lyrics.” 


Quarterlies 
Tue Kenyon Review, Gambier, Ohio— ) 
two little batches of poetry from two poets in each 


cause we have only four issues a year, our 
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and we are, therefore, very finicky. To describe the kind of 

poetry we want: although we’re not dogmatic about it, it is prob- 
ably accurate to say that we take only work that seems to us 

very finished and rather intellectual.” John Crowe Ransom, 
| Editor, decides on poetry. 


THE PARTISAN REviEwW, 22 East 17th St., New York City—“We 
prefer poetry which is modern in technique and sensibility. As a 
Marxist magazine we are interested in verse that reflects an 
awareness of social conditions, but our choice of poems is by no 
means determined by this consideration alone. Any length.” 

[HE SOUTHERN REVIEW, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, 
La.—"We do not have a poetry editor [the whole staff collaborates 
in reading manuscripts]. The amount of space devoted to poetry 
in each issue is variable—from no space to as much as twenty 
pages, depending on what is available. We are particularly glad 
to see long poems or groups of poems, preferring a large exhibit 
by a single author to a miscellany of short poems by various 
persons.” 

[HE VIRGINIA QUARTERLY, One West Range, University, Va.— 
“We usually devote from two to three pages of the magazine to 
poetry. We prefer the lyric from the point of view of length, 
and we cannot use exceptionally long poems; but all rules are 
subject to discard should the material warrant extraordinary 
1usiasm.”” Lawrence Lee is Editor. 

[HE YALE Review, Drawer 1729, New Haven, Conn., “has no 














formal requirements as to subject matter or length of poems, and 
no definite number of pages assigned to poetry in each issue: nor 
h: we any ‘poetry editor’. The two editors, Wilbur Cross and 
Helen McAfee, together select the poems which we tz consider- 
ir ich on what seems to be its merit from all points of view.” 
Semti-annual 

} WICE-A-YEAR, 509 Madison Ave., New York City—‘We have 

| n rigid plan ibout how much poetry to use, and no prec mnceived 
idea as to type of poetry and subject matter. Naturally, material 
de g with the ep social and spiritual issues with which man 

| s confronted is the inevitable subject matter of etry in the 
final sense.” Dorothy Norman is Editor. 
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The discerning interest expressed in these replies to our 
inquiry, so tangibly borne out by the issues of the magazines 
themselves, shows that a definite advance has been made 
in the journalistic status of poetry since Harriet Monroe 
began publishing her magazine. At that time verse was 
kind of editorial stepchild, whose purpose was to supply 


a 


a few feeble Victorian echoes at the ends of pages. Portry, 
as it continues into a second quarter-century, is gratified by 
the number of periodicals which find it “good policy” to 
include some fairly dynamic examples of the art, and by 
the increasing recognition of its adulthood and importance. 


A my Bonner 


NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


W. H. AUDEN, at present visiting the United States, is the best 
known of the younger generation of English poets whose work 
has appeared since the World War. His most recent book of 
poems is On This Island. 

Mr. Auden, who is interested in studying educational methods in 
America, has been for the past month a guest member of the fac- 
ulty at St. Mark’s School, Southborough, Mass. He will teach at 
Hull House in Chicago during the summer, and plans to accept 
other teaching appointments in this country for the following year. 
Voltaire at Ferney was written in New York City. 

SAMUEL FRENCH MORSE has appeared frequently here as poet 
and critic. He is on the English faculty at Harvard and is 
American Editor of the London periodical, Twentieth Century 
Verse. 

ROLFE HUMPHRIES has been traveling for the past year in 
Mexico and Europe on a Guggenheim Fellowship. He is the 
author of a book of poems, Europa, and is now preparing a 
translation of Lorca’s poetry. 
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Notes on Contributors 


GEORGE MARION O'DONNELL, of Belzoni, Miss., is the author of 
Return and Other Poems. He has just received a Fellowship in 
Creative Writing at Vanderbilt University. 

ELIZABETH HOLLISTER FROST, of Tarrytown, N. Y., is the author 
of several books of poems, including Hovering Shadow and The 
Closed Gentian, a 
cently in England. 

BEATRICE GOLDSMITH, a young New York poet, has appeared 
several times here. She was a member of the Federal Writers’ 
Project until the wholesale firing last January. 

BORIS TODRIN, also of New York, is on the editorial staff of 
One Act Play Magazine. His latest book of poems is 7 Men, 
reviewed in our November issue by Marshall Schacht. 

TED OLSON, a native of Wyoming, has done newspaper work 
in many places, and is now on the staff of the New York Herald- 
Tribune. He is the author of a book of poems, A Stranger and 
Afraid. 

GRACE FALLOW NORTON has contributed often to PoETRY since 
1913. Her books of poems include The Miller’s Youngest Daughter, 
The Sister of the Wind, etc. She lives in Sloatsburg, N. Y. 

BEREN VAN SLYKE is the author of a book of poems, Power of 
the Sun. She lives in West Nyack, N. Y 

MAY WILLIAMS WARD, of Wellington, Kans., contributes regular- 
ly to magazines and has published two books of poems, Seesaw 
and In Double Rhythm. 

RUTH EVELYN HENDERSON, of Washington, D. C., is an educa- 
tional adviser on the national staff of the Junior Red Cross. She 
is the author of a book of poems, 8:20 A. M. 

J. E. scruccs, of Decatur, Ga., has appeared here several times 
with original poems and translations. 

INEZ CUNNINGHAM STARK, who makes her first appearance in 
this issue, is well known as an art critic and lecturer. She lives 
in Chicago. 





id of a novel, The Good Pain, published re- 


his month’s prose contributors have all appeared previously: 

DAVID DAICHES has lived most of his life in Scotland, was 
educated at Edinburgh and Oxford, and is now on the English 
faculty at the University of Chicago. Although still in his twen- 
ties, he has published three volumes of criticism, the latest being 
Literature and Society. §. 1. HAYAKAWA was born in Canada of 
Japanese parents. He received his Ph.D. from the University of 
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Wisconsin, where he has been a member of the English faculty 
for several years. RICHARD EBERHART’s most recent book of 
poems is Reading the Spirit. He is on the faculty of St. Mark’s 
School at Southborough, Mass. JOHN WHEELWRIGHT, of Boston, 
recently conducted a series of radio programs on modern poetry. 
He is the author of Mirrors of Venus, a novel in sonnets. AMY 
BONNER was formerly on the editorial staff of the New York 
Evening Post and is now Poetry’s Eastern Representative 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


ORIGINAL VERSE: 

Corn, by Paul Engle. Doubleday, Doran & Co 

Each to the Other, by Christopher LaFarge. Coward-McCann. 

The Fountain of Magic, by Frank O’Connor. Macmillan Co 

Snow at Night and Other Poems, by Esther Valck Georgns 
Humphries. 

Casting Off and Other Poems, by Enoch Powell. Basil Blackwell, 
Oxford, England. 

The Primrose Path, by Edward Ellul. Oscar F. Boehringer, 
London. 

Elegy on Spain. Contemporary Bookshop, Manche , Engl 

Westward Across Nebraska, by Thomas H. Spen 
Hastings, Nebr. 


Bruce 


Priv 


ANTHOLOGIES: 
The Poet’s Work, by John Holmes, Oxford University Press 
A San Francisco Songster—1840- 1939, edited by Cornel Lengyel. 
W.P.A. Northern California, San Francis 
A Book of Historical Poems, compiled by Wi 
Albert Whitman & Co., Chicago. 
From the Four Winds—Selected Poems from 
Press, Cornwall on Hudson, N. Y. 





